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CHARACTER AND CONDUCT.* 

Theoretical discussions of fundamental ethical ideas ap- 
pear at first sight to have little practical interest. For the 
student of ethics himself they carry with them their own 
satisfaction and possess their own value. But in what way 
can a theory, however true of the nature and growth of char- 
acter and its relation to conduct, help us to solve the ques- 
tions which press upon us at the present moment — how to 
prevent or mitigate destitution, what to do with the helpless 
or the depraved, how to satisfy the just demands of labor, 
how to make our houses and our lives and our occupations 
healthier and pleasanter. It is these social questions which 
beset us. But character and conduct ? Character we know 
in ourselves and in our friends, and especially in our friends ; 
and conduct ? Is it not enough that we see its effects ? We 
can tell when character and conduct are good, and when they 
are bad. They are hard facts which we have to reckon with 
and alter when they need alteration. But to know what 
character and conduct are in themselves seems to possess 
a merely theoretical interest, like the laws of reasoning which 
have their place in a science of logic, but may be dispensed 
with in the actual work of reasoning. 

I might plead in answer that, whether theory is good or 
not, I have nothing to say that is not theory. But I will not 
plead a personal excuse. It is in fact a mistake to think that 
even a piece of pure psychology, such as I intend with your 
leave to discourse about to-night, is not of direct importance 
for practice. I will remind you of two instances. Take the 
controversies about free-will, once interminable and with no 
prospect, almost without the desire of conclusion, now perish- 
ing of inanition, because the world of thinkers is too busy to 
attend. Well, one thing has emerged from these controver- 
sies, which no one doubts, that whatever else there may be 

* An address delivered before the London Ethical Society, November 20, 
1892. 
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behind the scenes, yet our conduct is irrevocably dependent 
upon our character. The sense of this, deepened, I have no 
doubt, by the ethical controversy, has enhanced the importance 
we attach to education, in order, while yet there is time, to 
secure the habits and even the inclinations on the side of 
morality. Or, again, consider how the same theoretical doc- 
trine is affecting the view we take of the responsibility of 
criminals. Partly it has made us feel that responsibility 
belongs not only to him who commits the offence, but to 
those who suffer such temptations to exist, or who have left 
vicious natures to grow up without control. Partly it has 
brought us face to face with the question which now agitates 
the minds of many jurists, how to reconcile the infliction of 
punishment with our sense of justice, — a practical question 
which will doubtless in its turn lead to clearer ideas about 
the theoretical nature of responsibility. 

Take another case. There is an old ethical controversy in 
which one party says that it is the motive, the character, the 
inward state which are morally valuable; the other urges that 
we judge morality according to the conduct and its conse- 
quences only. Be pure in heart, say the one party; be just 
in your conduct, say the other. It was the utilitarian philoso- 
phers who maintained this second position ; and no one can 
doubt that all the later progress towards -clearer insight into 
our moral or social condition has been due to these men, who 
bade people ask what effects their action would have ; who 
have brought home to our minds the truth, that no amount 
of supposed sanctity in our internal promptings can excuse 
conduct which is repugnant to common sense, or the natural 
demands of men for happiness; who have brought us indirectly 
to the knowledge that you may preach for ever to a man of 
doing his duty,' but so long as you leave him to struggle with 
conditions too hard for human nature to bear, you waste your 
breath. If such practical results as these turn for their theo- 
retical justification on a true insight into the nature of moral 
action and character, what defence do I need for asking you 
to take with me a look into the mechanism of character ? 

Conduct is the mode in which character reacts upon sug- 
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gestions arising from the circumstances in which a person 
finds himself placed. By this very dry, but accurate descrip- 
tion, I hope to avoid raising the difficulties which oppress 
many people when they are told that conduct is caused by 
the operation of external events upon character. I mean by 
circumstances those which are generally called the occasions 
of acting. I mean by reaction the way in which anything 
behaves when affected by something else, in the same sense 
as a chemist says that a body has an acid reaction when it 
turns blue litmus red. Now a man acts in a certain way 
upon certain occasions, and these acts are the reaction of his 
character. If you see a man whom you hate, you double 
your fists ; if you love him, you go to shake his hand ; if you 
hear of a town submerged by an inundation, you put your 
hand in your pocket ; if you are asked a question, you tell 
the truth; if a beautiful idea is suggested to you by a beautiful 
scene, you write a poem. Supposing you possessed a different 
character, you might respond in a different way to these occa- 
sions, but you would perform conduct of some kind or other. 
You may offer your cheek to the man whom you hate, or 
cross to the other side when you see your friend, when asked 
a question you may tell a lie, or when a peculiarly beautiful 
scene strikes you, you may stick up an advertisement. You 
would be called eccentric, or bad, or vulgar, but you would 
still possess a character. 

Conduct and character and the circumstances which excite 
to action are related to each other in a manner which is 
general throughout organic life. The organism is affected by 
certain stimuli, and then responds to those stimuli by certain 
movements which serve the purpose of preserving the creature's 
life. What these movements are depends on the character of 
the organism. One of the pleasures of life which I have 
enjoyed recently has occurred to me when I was shown 
through the microscope the behavior of two minute organ- 
isms — the hydra and the paramcecium — when touched by 
foreign bodies or irritated by deleterious substances, like 
poisons. The hydra, the exquisite green animalcule with 
tentacles, which is found in some of our ponds, possesses on 
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its surface some cells distinct from the ordinary ones. They 
contain within them other cells, and in these there is a long 
hair coiled up like a spring. When a strange body comes 
in contact with certain little hairs placed on the exterior sur- 
face of these large cells the internal cells explode, and the 
long hair shoots out to keep the enemy off. The paramcecium 
is an oval-shaped animal, not at all beautiful to look at, covered 
with short hairs, by which it swims and creates currents of 
water so as to bring food into its mouth. But drop a drop of 
corrosive poison into the water, and all over his body will 
shoot out long bristles, which are concealed under the skin 
in a special layer of cells, and form, when protruded, formidable 
weapons. These two microscopic animals may remind us of 
two types of character which we are familiar with in our 
friends, — the explosive and the bristly character. The first is 
very inviting to the outward view, but trap-guns are concealed 
in all its approaches, and any one of them may explode upon 
the unwary person who touches its highly sensitive feelings. 
The bristly character is unattractive, and any attempt at 
breaking down its reserve is met by a display of really effective 
hostilities. 

Now the hydra explodes upon its enemy because the skin 
is structured in such a way that the motion set up by the 
stimulus pulls the trigger of one of its tiny muskets. This 
plan is followed up the whole scale of the organic world : 
movement follows stimulus in accordance with the structure 
of the organism. Sometimes the stimulus may actually excite 
a sensation, and then movement follows upon the sensation. 
But this, it is believed, means a high development of the 
bodily structure and the possession of a brain. Before we 
reach so high a stage, we have the simple case of reflex 
movement, which depends on the structure not of the brain, 
but of a segment of the spinal cord. Every one is familiar 
with this in the case of the frog. Destroy a frog's brain so 
that only the spinal cord is left of the central nervous system ; 
then, if a point of the body is excited with acetic acid, the leg 
of the same side moves off so as to wipe off the irritant. These 
reflex actions serve a purpose, — in this case that of guarding 
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the animal against something pernicious, or it may be the 
procuring of food and the like. There is no difference in 
principle between such a simple reaction of structure upon 
stimulus and the ordinary case where reaction is preceded by 
a sensation. In this second case the stimulus affects a more 
complicated structure, and the movement begins at the brain 
instead of at the spinal cord. The principle is the same, and 
in fact, to speak in purely mechanical terms, all our most 
complex conscious reactions are produced by a complicated 
system, in which the spinal cord is coupled up with parts of 
the brain and these with one another. It is only one step 
further to the truth that character, in like manner, is that 
structure — of course a mental structure — which, when set 
going by certain stimuli, such as I described before, reacts in 
the form of conduct. 

But though this relation of character to conduct introduces 
no new principle, yet, of course, character, which I have 
described as a structure, is a different structure from that 
which is sufficient to produce action of a lower order than 
moral or immoral conduct. Common language, in spite of 
the looseness with which the word character is in general 
used, indicates this truth. If we observe a person's eyebrows, 
or eyelids, or legs, or arms, or facial muscles twitching con- 
tinually at slight sounds, or for no apparent external cause, 
we do not say that he is of a nervous character, but of a 
nervous temperament. One man may overflow with animal 
spirits, while another may be grave and gentle, and the first 
will be brisk in his movements, the second sedate. This, 
again, we ascribe to a difference, not of character, but of 
temperament. Again, if one person possesses very strong 
passions, if he is, say, irascible, or if he is apt to do like the 
hydra and explode at a touch, if he is impulsive, in a word, 
this, too, we put down to disposition. We speak sometimes 
of persons as religious in character if they possess strong 
religious feelings ; but we should not now think of this so- 
called character along with a character for veracity or lying 
or courage ; we should speak more accurately of the strength 
of a man's religious feelings. When we use the words religious 
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character we are referring to his performance of the religious 
observances recognized by his faith, of whatever nature those 
observances may be. In short, we mean by character, not 
impulses, or sentiment, or temperament, and the like, but a 
state of mind which produces voluntary action. Character is 
exhibited in acts of the will. This point is of great ethical 
importance because it enables us to see that we do not judge 
a man merely by his motive but by his character or, what is 
equivalent, his conduct. Whether a man does an act of kind- 
ness out of pure inclination towards another, or from a sense 
of duty, is of no importance whatever for judging his char- 
acter. No matter from what impulse he acts, if he does the 
action voluntarily and can be reckoned on to repeat such 
actions, his moral character remains the same. It is his dis- 
position which is different in the different cases.* In the one 
case he is a man of warm feelings ; in the other case his natural 
feelings may be sluggish, and he may require always the spur 
of some ideal sentiment. Nor is the distinction a purely 
verbal one. It corresponds to a well-marked difference in 
fact. If your action is sufficiently accounted for by impulse 
or warmth of feeling, like the action of a dog in groping for 
food when it is hungry, or of the infant in seeking the breast, 
there is something wanting which is present in the voluntary 
action called conduct. That something is the idea of what 
you are about to do. Without entering into the very difficult 
question of what constitutes an act of will, we can see at least 
that in such an act the agent is affected by the idea of what he 
means to do, — he must act deliberately. I do not mean that 
he must ponder his proposed action and discuss the pros and 
cons of it, but he must be aware of what he is about to do, 
must have an idea of it before his mind. The mental structure 
called character depends, therefore, for its distinctive features 
upon the existence of ideas of things which are to be done. 

* Hence Mill is not quite accurate when he says, in a well-known passage 
of his " Utilitarianism," that a man's motive is important for judging character, 
but not for judging conduct. He should have said disposition or temperament, 
though the context shows he has in mind the same distinction as is drawn 
above. 
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These ideas are of course suggested for the most part by the 
external circumstances which we agreed to call the occasions 
of action, such as seeing an enemy, or a child who has slipped 
in the mud. Sometimes they may be suggested not by any 
external cause, but apparently from within. These last cases 
do not offer any real difficulty. We must suppose the ideas 
to originate from some internal bodily cause, such as a deter- 
mination of blood to a particular part of the brain, which 
movement excites a particular kind of idea. We cannot say we 
know very much about these spontaneous ideas or thoughts. 
But they do not differ in principle from the familiar experi- 
ence of how despair creeps over all one's views of life under 
the influence of severe fasting, or how the ideas troop gaily 
by, and the dull man seems to himself half a genius when his 
blood has been warmed by champagne. A diet of vegetable 
food, Tennyson tells us, set him " climbing icy capes." Our 
ideas have been thought to be connected with distinct portions 
of our brain; and the brain might be compared to a great 
block with many lodgers.* The right way to find one of these 
lodgers is to knock at any one of the five outer doors : the 
porter opens, and you go up-stairs to find him. But he may 
be induced to come out if any one of the other lodgers knocks 
at his door, or one of the servants ; or even the hot- water pipes 
may burst in his room, or the electric bells start ringing and 
drive him out. In any one of these cases the same result is 
secured, — to make him open the door and show himself. 

But the reason why I have dwelt upon this distinction of 
character from temperament, disposition, sentiment, and im- 
pulses is not merely its moral importance (I mean that it 
would be absurd to blame a man who behaved virtuously be- 
cause to do so he had always to control his temper, whereas' 
another person could do the same act without any strain) ; 
but because it helps us really to understand what character 
is by showing us how it grows. Character arises from these 
various causes through controlling them by ideas. Upon 



* The simile serves its purpose, but the whole conception of localization in 
the brain is under discussion. 
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this principle we proceed in all education of character. Thus, 
instead of allowing a child to satisfy its desire by the readiest 
path, we suggest to it other ideas and associate them with 
that desire — the idea of the mother's displeasure or her wish 
that the child should refrain with the impulse to seize the 
fruit lying on the table. The natural desire, which does not 
form a part of the character, becomes at last so modified 
or controlled by association with an idea that the child ac- 
quires as part of its character the habit of good behavior 
in this respect. Now to understand how character grows, we 
have to remember that no education eradicates altogether 
the natural sentiments. I said that the sequence of conduct 
upon stimulus in the case of character differed from other 
such sequences in that the character involved ideas, but the 
person who possesses the character retains the tendencies to 
the lower forms of sequence, however much they are masked 
by higher influences. In the midst of our self-conscious life 
we retain the ways of the lower animals : we roam about 
uneasily like the dog when we are hungry; we perform many 
movements not different from those of the decapitated frog ; 
we turn our eyes to a bright light we know not why, and we 
proceed, when uncontrolled, straight to the gratification of our 
passions. To disregard this fact, to forget that some of our 
noblest sentiments are based ultimately upon instincts which 
have a lower source, and that these instincts are retained, is 
not only a serious blunder in theory, but may be a source of 
calamity in practice. We idealize our sentiments, as we say, 
but in doing so, we do not destroy the sentiment, but divert 
it from its proper object to some object closely associated 
with its proper object. Thus, while anger or sympathy leads 
us by an instinct to inflict pain on some one who has injured 
ourselves or others, we idealize this sentiment of vengeance 
by turning it from its immediate object upon the associated 
one of supporting the rights of ourselves or society through 
the impersonal action of legal punishment. The same account 
applies with even greater obviousness to the passion which 
we are accustomed to idealize more than any other of 
our sentiments. Well, the formation of character may be 
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described as a systematic process of setting up associations 
between our natural objects of desire and other objects, and so 
establishing a system of controls. 

But to explain this process of control sufficiently, I must 
first give a word to the fundamental principle which makes 
control necessary. It is that every stimulus tends to pass 
over, unless hindered, into its appropriate movement. Illus- 
trations of this principle abound. Mr. Samuel Pepys going 
one Sunday into St. Paul's and endeavoring to kiss a very 
pretty girl by whom he sat, she took out a pin and stuck it 
into his leg, and Pepys moved farther up the bench. Stronger 
than the love of gallantry is the natural tendency of a painful 
sensation to produce a movement of escape from the source 
of the pain. If you think of an action long enough, inevitably 
you do it. Hence the practical wisdom of drawing back 
from the edge of a precipice when you begin to think of fall- 
ing over. Hence, also, the wisdom of a rule, that if you decide 
something to be wrong, you had better not allow yourself 
the luxury of thinking how pleasant it would have been. 
Thinking need not always lead to action or conduct; it some- 
times leads to speaking aloud (which is a kind of action), and 
it does so usually unless restrained. Just as if you cut me, I 
cry, so if you suggest any idea to me I speak. Things that 
one would rather have left unsaid illustrate this principle, — 
the thought is out of one's mouth before one can stop it. 
Even when the appropriate movement is repressed, it is often 
only by other movements. Every one knows the movements 
of the muscles involved in repressing actions or words or 
thoughts. Sometimes mere attention to what you are about 
to do may stop the action, but then, in the act of attention, 
how your brows contract or you draw a deep breath. We 
should expect therefore that when character is less developed, 
as in the child or the savage, suggestions from without or 
from within are at once gratified without further thought. 
The movement discharges along the natural paths, natural 
because the organism has by virtue of natural selection been 
chosen to perform in response to stimulation certain move- 
ments which help the animal to live. 
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Now the process of control which makes volition and char- 
acter out of the lower facts, the passions, and the like, con- 
sists in nothing more nor less than establishing associations 
between these passions and their movements and certain ideas 
of actions to be done (I mean as distinct from ideas of mere 
things or objects), and again between these ideas themselves. 
And observe that, except for the fact that they are ideas of 
actions which constitute the controlling elements, there is 
nothing in this process but what we find everywhere through 
the whole world of living beings and of mental action. Once 
more, the principles are the same everywhere : it is the things 
which follow the principle that differ. To speak generally, 
control exists wherever different elements in a bodily or 
mental structure are active at the same time and with refer- 
ence to the same object. The sensations derived from the 
special senses control each other. The sight of an object 
may impel an animal to pursuit, while the smell may check 
the pursuit. Or the sight may be attractive and the smell 
being pleasant reinforce the attraction. The lowest organisms 
present instances of this simple control. A plasmodium or 
mass of amoeboid organisms will make for a piece of sugar 
placed at a distance, but if a stream of bitter fluid, like quinine, 
be interposed, its movement will be stayed, until finally the 
attraction of the food proves too great, and the plasmodium 
makes its way across the quinine. When the connections 
between the different elements of the bodily or mental struc- 
ture become well established, the organism is able to perform 
complicated movements and react upon its surroundings with 
greater accuracy, — that is, to perform with greater accuracy 
the movements necessary to maintain its existence. Illus- 
trations are supplied by every case of so-called co-ordination 
of movements. For a limb to move to a precise place as for 
instance the frog's leg when the body is irritated, certain 
muscles must be contracted to a definite extent and others 
stretched. The sight of food in a definite position leads to 
movement in a definite direction. Compare, in respect of con- 
trol, the uneconomic, though beautiful, way in which a very 
low animal, like the vorticella, secures its food, by making 
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whirlpools in the water and sucking in food as the maelstrom 
does a ship, with the accuracy of the grasping hand. 

The process might be illustrated at any length. But it is 
easiest to verify in our own lives by watching how definite sen- 
sations, and correspondingly definite movements, come to be 
attached to definite external objects. Take, for instance, the 
way in which a child learns to grasp. At first, it cannot do so 
at all. The only kind of prehension is that of closing the hand 
round an object, say the finger of the parent, which is placed 
inside the hand ; and we know now, through Dr. Louis Rob- 
inson, how strong this prehensile power is in the earliest hours 
of life. But it was not till the nineteenth or twentieth week 
in the case of one child who has been much observed that the 
child could grasp at all, and even then, though it put out its 
hand to the object, it grasped short or aside. The sight of 
the object produces the action of grasping, but the action is 
as yet very inaccurate, and if it remained thus, the child would 
perish through not getting hold of its food. Gradually it 
connects the object as seen and the impulse to grasp it with 
the precise extent of movement to be made in order to have 
the sensation of touching the object, and thus the eye and 
hand have come to control each other. Hence it is that when 
we have found the position of an object by the eye it is easy 
to touch it when the eye is closed. But these connections, 
being acquired by experience, can be disturbed if the condi- 
tions are altered. Thus, if we look at the object first through 
prismatic spectacles with the edges turned to the right, which 
displace objects therefore to the right, then, when we shut 
the eyes and try to touch an object, the hand will pass to the 
right. When we have got used to seeing the world through 
the prismatic spectacles, and then remove them, for a short 
time the hand will now pass to the left, because new controls 
have been established which do not suit the actual world as 
seen by the unarmed eye. 

In the higher processes other than those of action the same 
phenomenon of control exists. What is the difference between 
the judgment of the man of science and the ordinary man 
about a particular subject, except that the man of science 
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connects the sight of the object with a number of other ideas 
derived from his experience, which he uses therefore in order 
to interpret the nature of the object presented ? His percep- 
tion is controlled by a number of others. All correctness or 
rightness in thinking arises from controlling our thought by 
a number of others, a process analogous to that by which an 
investigator checks or controls, as the expression goes, his 
observations by subjecting his instruments to observations 
made upon other instruments. 

Now, the control with which we are familiar as volitional 
control, or control by the will, is an example of an extension 
of the same process. A man follows the natural impulse to 
drink until, either by suggestion from other persons or by 
memory of his own experience, he comes to associate with 
the sight of the wine and the desire to drink it the idea of 
stopping after a certain number of glasses. Consequently, 
when he drinks, this controlling idea hinders further action, 
though how it does so is not clearly made out. Besides the 
association of the original impulse with an idea, these ideas 
may be themselves connected with each other. Hence an im- 
pulse and the idea of carrying it out maybe controlled by many 
other ideas, as happens when we have to consider a proposed 
action from a great many alternative points of view before 
we decide on performing the action. But any idea of action 
tends to fulfil itself in real action, and consequently, if any 
of the associated ideas lead to actions which contradict each 
other, there is restraint. If the proposed action does not con- 
flict with any of the other associated ideas of conduct, the 
action takes place. Control is therefore not to be understood 
as consisting in resistance ; it may be a sanctioning or rein- 
forcement of the natural sentiment and of the idea with which 
that natural sentiment is in immediate connection, or it may 
even carry the action beyond the point for which the natural 
passion would have sufficed. A man's natural pluck may 
lead him to hold his ground only for a certain time, till the 
associated ideas of discipline, or fear of disgrace, or patriotism, 
add fresh strength to his waning energies. 

Most of these controlling ideas are implanted in us by 
Vol. III.— No. 4 32 
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education, but very largely we learn them ourselves byexperi-. 
ence. A character, then, exists, when there is a well-defined 
body of such ideas which are able, in the way described, to con- 
trol external or internal suggestions. It would be a difficult 
question to decide how far this control actually alters the 
capacity of the individual for being affected by the passions 
which are controlled. Supposing I repress habitually a desire 
for drink because it weakens my power of working, and come, 
in the end, to control this desire completely ; does the desire 
remain, though always repressed, or is the capacity for this 
desire actually diminished ? Either hypothesis would suffice. 
The desire might become atrophied by disuse, or, if not 
atrophied, it might be repressed before it rose into conscious- 
ness. Many of the facts of hypnotism seem to indicate that 
a suggestion can actually suppress a feeling like pain, or a 
desire for drink, but it is always open to argue that the affec- 
tion really exists but is suppressed by some contrary idea, 
either before it reaches the level of consciousness or after. 
And other evidences point to this last alternative in certain 
cases, for example, in what are known as negative hallucina- 
tions. A doctor may suggest to a patient that he is gone from 
the room, and no matter how much he speaks to her, or if 
he touches her, she will appear completely unconscious of his 
presence. Yet she will see and hear other persons as usual, 
and it is evident enough that she must perceive the doctor 
also, in order to recognize that here is the person whom she 
had been directed not to see, and so not confuse him with 
another person. 

No matter what the means are by which instincts are 
encouraged or repressed under the control of certain domi- 
nant ideas, the character exists only when this control is 
effected, when certain ideas of conduct not necessarily present 
all at once become dominant. I say, advisedly, not necessarily 
present all at once to the mind. For most of such ideas exert 
their influence without our being conscious of each of them 
individually. They form a strong undercurrent, but only 
certain portions come to the surface. According to the differ- 
ent occasions of action, different portions of a man's character 
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become visible, but no special portion is unaffected by the 
larger volume beneath the surface. Just so, if you are at a 
distance from a great river, you may see a small tributary 
swollen momentarily by a local rain, but the height to which 
the tributary rises is determined by the larger and deeper 
unseen channel which drains off the exuberant waters. So, 
too, in all our thinking, the attention is absorbed by some one 
vivid present object ; but a spectator can see how our thoughts 
are guided, not by the immediate object of attention, but by 
a larger volume of ideas which mingle together confusedly, 
perhaps as mere vague excitations of the brain, perhaps really 
conscious ideas, but half understood, perhaps unconscious 
sympathies or prejudices, unconscious wishes, the dawnings 
of theories not yet realized by the thinker, the instigation of 
those inscrutable neutral tendencies which are the basis of 
originality, — all of which control the immediate apprehension 
and affect our view of the object. The case is the same with 
our characters. The dominant ideas which form the fabric 
of character, like the greater forces of nature, operate for the 
most part unseen, but not the less effectually. Only special 
portions of the man stand out upon each occasion as the 
primary motive. In sharp twinges of conscience, or at mo- 
ments of moral hesitation, these primary motives seem to 
constitute the whole controlling force : " I have told a lie," 
or " am I to waste this gift of language, or of mathematics ?" 
But none the less do they derive their momentum from the 
dominant forces which are conjoined with them. And in 
the instinctive uneasiness, apparently inexplicable, which we 
feel ordinarily at the impulse to do something incompatible 
with our formed habits, whether moral or immoral; in the 
silent approbations which accompany the trivial round of our 
ordinary duties, no less than in the undisturbed calmness of 
mind with which our vicious natures may proceed to the 
fulfilment of their ends ; we have the operation of these 
dimly revealed authorities, which experience and education 
have combined with nature to intrust with the control of our 
actions. 

" Force of character," " individuality of character," " con- 
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sistency of character," all these are phrases which testify to 
the presence of the dominating ideas in the mind. They 
indicate, also, something else, that the control is effective ; 
that is to say, that the control has become habitual, and that 
it is definite and organized control. The character does not 
respond differently to the same circumstances ; it does not do 
one thing now, and a different thing the next time. The con- 
trolling elements which give the immediate direction to con- 
duct occur in sufficient strength to make the action unam- 
biguous. Any amount of previous deliberation, of weighing 
other possible courses is consistent with this type of character. 
The strongest characters are not necessarily the swiftest, but 
when they have decided, they do not flinch. Swiftness of 
decision goes very often with strength, but is not sufficient 
by itself to constitute strength, which depends partly on firm- 
ness and partly on a reasonableness which can take all proper 
considerations into account. There are again the antipodal 
characters, feeble and inconsistent, in which the control is 
ineffective. These contain no well established connections 
between the perception of circumstances and any one idea 
amongst the dominant mass. Consequently, though this idea 
is suggested, the energy is distributed over many others, and 
no sooner is an action begun than it is impeded by some con- 
trary claimant. The ideas of conduct have not become 
systematized. There is no differentiation. An impact upon 
any point of the mass irradiates through the whole and 
action becomes uncertain, because the control is not definite. 
It is as if in a regiment each captain, overhearing the order 
imperfectly, were to begin to act for himself without awaiting 
for the word of command from his immediate superior ; and 
thus one company will have formed fours and begun to march 
while another is wheeling to the right, and the whole column 
moves irregularly or the different companies interfere. The 
absence of effective control in the dominant mass is the 
reason why we declare such persons to have no character 
at all. 

But there is a more difficult question to face. What is it 
which makes characters different, which constitutes individ- 
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uality of character, not in the sense of greatness or perfection, 
but in the sense that every man has a peculiar character of 
his own? The difference of the dominant ideas of conduct. 
Yes ; but how do these dominant ideas come to differ in 
different individuals ? Nature, education, and experience 
combine, I said, to establish the authority of character. 
What are the respective parts which these three things play? 
Here is a question of the utmost importance, which I doubt 
if the data at present in our possession enables us to solve 
at all completely, which I, at any rate, am not master enough 
of the facts to solve. How far is it true that limits are fixed 
by nature which no education or other means can pass ? Or 
can we so act upon the mind that we can supply forces which, 
if they do not obliterate the natural tendencies, may at least 
hold them in effective check. If I cannot answer these ques- 
tions, I can at any rate show the operation of one of these 
three forces, and can illustrate how important physical, or, if 
you please, animal conditions are for the formation of char- 
acter; how all differences of character depend directly or 
indirectly upon states of the body itself. Bear in mind 
that, though many ideas of conduct are implanted by educa- 
tion, this education consists for the most part in giving a 
certain direction to tendencies which exist already; that 
the first germs of the ideas of conduct are supplied by the 
objects which the child wants, and that the development of 
the character depends largely on the fact that individual ex- 
perience acts as a control to the natural inclinations. It can 
hardly be doubted that the peculiarity of individual characters 
is due primarily to original differences of temperament and 
the state of the passions. Now, obscure as are the causes 
of temperament, they are undoubtedly referable to varieties 
in bodily organization. Under this term I include both the 
nervous organization and that of the organs of the body. 
There are apparently differences between different nervous 
systems, the tendency to response being in one case slow and 
irregular, in another rapid and definite. These various differ- 
ences are intimately connected with differences in the general 
organs of the body, — the circulation, the respiration, the liver, 
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stomach, and the like. For nervous action requires that the 
nerves should be fed, like the other bodily organs. How far 
differences of temperament connect with the nerves rather 
than the body is very obscure. Certainly, though robust 
health is usually exhibited in energy of character, this energy 
may be displayed equally in an emaciated frame with a low 
general vitality. 

But whatever be the answer to this question, the bodily 
system, as a whole, is the main determinant of character, and 
in this the vital organs play a very prominent part. Now, our 
characters, or, at least, our dispositions, change with the state 
of the stomach, or the circulation, or of the breathing. Mr. 
Perkins, the lawyer in " Pickwick," was aware of this when 
he hoped that the jurors who were to try the case of Bar- 
dell versus Pickwick, had had a good breakfast. " Why 
so?" inquired Mr. Pickwick. "Highly important; very im- 
portant, my dear sir," replied Perkins. " A good, contented, 
well-breakfasted juryman is a capital thing to get hold of. 
Discontented or hungry jurymen always find for the plaintiff." 
A man's character seems to shift and change with various 
epochs of his life, even according to the weather ; and the will 
may even become paralyzed or ineffective from mere changes 
in health. Almost distinct moral codes are recognized for 
the convalescent and the healthy man. If these changes were 
to become great, they might lead to a considerable alteration 
of the character, and this is what happens in fact. Most 
noticeable are the changes in character which occur in the 
development of each individual at certain important epochs, 
at the cutting of the first teeth, or at the physical passage into 
manhood or womanhood. A friend of mine, who is a good 
observer, tells me she has observed changes of character in 
her own and other children at the cutting of the second teeth. 
All these changes, altering the character of the body as a 
whole, alter, also, the sensations which the person derives 
from his body, and modify his impulses or introduce new 
ones into the economy of his life. A different turn is given 
to his wants ; his ideas of conduct are altered, enlarged, or 
narrowed, and his character, therefore, transformed to a greater 
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or less degree. At the same time these methods of acting 
are embraced by him as his own, and felt to belong to his 
inner life, to his personality. It is indeed impossible to 
separate a discussion of character from a discussion of person- 
ality, because it is in our acting as well as in our thinking that 
we have the highest exhibition of our personality. Now, in 
order that we should claim our thoughts and acts as our 
own, they must possess, to borrow an expression of Professor 
William James, a certain " intimacy," be bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh, and this intimacy they obtain indi- 
rectly from their connection with the feelings derived from 
the body. The sensations we derive from our body, from the 
viscera, the breathing, the circulation, muscles, form the nucleus 
around which we group our knowledge of our self. In the 
beginning of life the only knowledge which the infant can pos- 
sess of what we may please to call its self is knowledge of this 
strangely interesting, soft, extended thing, the source of its 
acutest pleasures and pains, an object of curiosity to it equally 
with the bright light that attracts its eye. That we never 
cease to be infants in this respect we may satisfy ourselves if 
we try to imagine, as Mr. James suggests, what we should be 
if our internal bodily organs were gone. The background 
would have vanished against which all other mental objects 
stand out. Assume that we should recognize external objects, 
yet their poignancy of interest, their capacity of pleasure and 
pain, would be gone. With what sort of pride should we 
claim our pet fancies or our deepest meditations as our own, 
as a part of ourselves, if the face ceased to glow and the heart 
and the breath to move more quickly at an idea which lit up 
the chaos of our experience with order, at the verification of 
some familiar and cherished thought, at the consciousness of 
a great resolve ? Or if we ceased to blush and our knees to 
tremble at the idea of conduct repugnant to our nature, if the 
memory of a bad act did not make us sluggish in vitality and 
irresolute in our movements ? The larger part of the intimacy 
of our thoughts and conduct arises from these bodily accom- 
paniments, which include the strain of our attention, the con- 
tractions in the muscles of the eyes, or in the case of some 
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persons apparently, contractions in the throat, as if we were 
speaking to ourselves what we were thinking. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that if any disturbance arises 
in the vital functions, — obstruction of the circulation, indiges- 
tion, and the like, — the character should be modified. These 
physical conditions alter the disposition, change the course 
of ideas, make some things seem desirable which were not 
desirable before, and rob others of all their flavor. And since 
the ideas which form the controlling elements of character 
are suggested largely by the natural inclinations, the character 
changes as well. Many cases of insanity are due to mere 
affections of the internal organs of the body, as when, for 
instance, a man believes himself to be hollow from some 
physical disturbance in the intestines or stomach. Such a 
change may not extend as far as the character. On the other 
hand, in acute melancholy or mania the character changes 
perceptibly : ordinary, quiet, respectable men and women may 
become violent and outrageous in gestures and conduct, or 
quick, kindly natures become sullen, immovable, and apa- 
thetic. 

In many cases of abnormal alterations of the character it 
is not easy to point to any definite change in the mere bodily 
organization, except in the sense that there is always some 
physical basis of the change. On the contrary, direct phys- 
ical influences, such as a concussion of the brain, form only 
one kind of exciting cause of such abnormal states. Other 
exciting causes are ideas, the origin of which is unknown, 
though doubtless dependent on some bodily event or ideas 
suggested from the outside by other persons. There are 
well-known instances in which patients exhibit in alternation 
different dispositions, and with them modes of conduct. The 
one self forgets the other, and the life of the patient becomes 
the life of two different persons in succession. The Irishman 
who, in order to recall certain events which he had witnessed 
when he was intoxicated had to get intoxicated again, is a type 
of, and a psychological commentary on, these acuter cases. 
In other cases two selves are present simultaneously in the 
same body. I have not time to describe these cases in full, 
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which you may read about in Mr. James's work,* or in M. 
Ribot's works on the diseases of. memory and will and per- 
sonality. More important for the practical question, how far 
education can control the character, are the cases where hyp- 
notization is able to produce changes of character, for here we 
have the action of an external agency, which may possibly be 
employed more extensively. Here, again, I must, for want of 
time, content myself with referring you to works on psychology. 
But without presenting the evidence, I may point out two 
inferences which we seem entitled to draw from these phe- 
nomena. First, the cases mentioned tend to show that per- 
manent character depends on the permanent associations of 
our ideas of conduct. They show this, for when by any means 
these ideas become changed, or if some are suppressed and 
others exalted into undue prominence, or when the ideas be- 
come dissociated, the character is modified, and may even fall 
apart into two or more. Such cases afford evidence more 
palpable than that afforded by introspection that consistency 
and individuality of character depend upon the establishment 
of definite associations, controls, as I call them, between our 
natural wants and our ideas of conduct. If I were speaking 
of our ways of thinking, I should have to include thoughts 
of objects other than practical. Hence we may feel pretty 
sure that our previous analysis was in the main correct. But 
in the next place, as we have seen, these cases also show that 
many different exciting causes may determine the set of the 
character : not only the original differences of bodily organiza- 
tion, but special and inscrutable circumstances may exercise 
a moulding influence, and so also may actual suggestion. 
The important practical question is how far education, which 
after all is only systematic suggestion, or other forms of sug- 
gestion applied medically like hypnotism, can really affect the 
character permanently. And about this I do not feel com- 

* "Principles of Psychology," vol. i. ch. x., or his smaller "Text-book," ch. 
xii., M. Ribot's " Diseases of the Memory," forms a volume of the International 
Scientific Series. A very important work, for the hypnotic data is M. Pierre 
Janet's " L'Automatisme psychologique," now, I believe, in course of transla- 
tion. His chief cases are recorded by Mr. James. 
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petent to give a decided answer. We want to know more 
about what permanent effects can be produced in criminals 
by a proper method of reformatory discipline. There may 
be persons present here who are well acquainted with the 
experiments made at the Elmira Reformatory in New York 
State. These experiments have been, I believe, largely suc- 
cessful. But I do not know that the beneficial results have 
been produced in the case of those, luckily a comparatively 
small number, whom the Italian writers on this subject call 
criminals-born. These criminals are believed by Professor 
Lombroso to have very definite natural tendencies, as shown 
either in special brain development or special nervous char- 
acteristics, such as insensibility to pain, or particular shape of 
the skull and face, such as seen at first sight, if the observa- 
tions are valid, to offer a serious obstacle to any permanent 
alteration. We do not yet, I think, know enough of the ex- 
tent to which actual brain substance may be affected by the 
different direction given to ideas, to be able to judge this 
question properly. We are in the same position in regard to 
hypnotism. It is reported that many changes of character 
have been operated by hypnotic suggestion, and that this has 
been of a permanent character. More recently, Dr. Edgar 
Berillon reported to the Psychological Congress, here in 
London, that he had experimented on children of unwhole- 
some or depraved tendencies and had succeeded in effecting 
fairly permanent improvement of character. But there can, 
I think, be no doubt that we require more information upon 
this subject before we conclude that characters, however natu- 
rally perverted are the tendencies out of which they have to 
be built, may be regenerated by a kind of psychical medicine. 
Before I conclude what I have to say on this practical side 
of the question, let me hark back for one moment to theory, 
from which a theorist can never be kept for long. If I 
have been theoretical, I have been at least impartial ; I have 
spoken no less of the unjust than the just. But what is it 
then that makes the difference between the good and the bad 
character? The answer is obvious if our account of char- 
acter is true, as being constituted by the control exercised by 
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certain ideas of conduct. The good man is he whose con- 
trolling ideas of conduct are moral ideas as opposed to im- 
moral ideas. This is the whole difference between them, 
whether that difference be due to a lucky natural endowment 
of disposition, or to good training, or to both. If you ask me 
what are the moral ideas as distinguished from the immoral, 
I can give you to-night only the fraction of an answer. All I 
need say is that the moral ideas are such as are recognized 
by society as promoting its integrity and continuance, and 
with these the integrity and continuance of the individuals 
who act according to these ideas. We saw that the move- 
ments which the animal executes upon sensation are such as 
tend to preserve himself; man is a social animal, and man's 
movements, when he has to perform conduct, are such as 
tend to preserve himself and his society in life and death and 
help him to propagate his kind. The good man and the bad 
man alike, acting from their characters, seek to preserve that 
character in activity. Every living being, said Spinoza long 
ago, seeks to persevere in its being (in suo esse perseverare). 
Each goes his own way. But the bad man goes the way to 
the perdition of society and in general to his own perdition. 
Thither, too, go the weak, those who never rise from mere 
sentiments to character, dropping their good intentions by 
the way, as we are told, to pave the courts of hell. The good 
characters go the way which preserves the life of society and 
themselves, and become the authors of the predominant 
features of new societies in the future. Their difference from 
bad men all lies in the fact that they have a different set of 
inclinations and controlling ideas. 

I believe that the most important theoretical questions of 
character and conduct can be solved by recognizing that con- 
duct is the inevitable outcome of character, and that character 
is simply a more or less systematic, more or less effective con- 
trol exercised by moral or immoral ideas. But I am not here 
to deliver a treatise of moral philosophy. I come to the con- 
clusion of the matter, — a conclusion so obvious, so much a 
matter of every-day thought and experience, that I am half 
ashamed to present it as the product turned out by all this 
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psychological apparatus, though I am far from believing that 
I have exhausted the psychology of the subject. But, if 
obvious, it is not the less important, and the more we know 
about perfectly familiar truths the more significant they become. 
Such analysis as I have been able to give strips character of 
its special mystery. We are but bodies and animal impulses 
controlled by certain ideas which are determined in varying 
proportions by nature and circumstances, or education. Even 
those strange mutations of character in normal lives (I am not 
speaking of abnormal changes), when the character assumes 
a new form through the shock of some stirring event, or the 
influence of some teacher, must ultimately be ascribed either 
to latent elements of temperament or to a fresh arrangement 
of the ideas which make up our personalities. It is as if a 
box of pieces had been shaken up and had fallen into a certain 
definite form, but one piece had been forgotten and is now 
added, and the pieces are shaken into a new whole again. 
This cold reduction of what we chiefly call ourselves, and 
invest, perhaps, with some concealments, as if there were 
something beneath which we could not hope to understand — 
to circumstances which we can understand in principle and 
may hope to understand in detail, is. helpful, I believe, even 
for practical purposes, because it makes us reflect how far we 
are able, and therefore bound, to limit the power of mere 
accident in the formation of character. We can limit it in 
many ways. Remembering that character depends on the 
state of the body as a whole, the mere physical health, and 
on the circumstances in which a person lives, which are his 
chief stimulus to conduct, we can endeavor, first of all, to 
remove those external conditions which make good character 
impossible, and ensure those conditions which promote it. 
First, health and happiness, and fair play both to the animal 
wants and to the intellectual desires. Characters not tainted 
by nature will grow, half spontaneously, into healthy char- 
acters when planted in a good soil. But, secondly, we can 
diminish the range of accident and become the masters of our 
characters, so far as the obstacles of unlucky, perhaps inerad- 
icable, malformations may allow us, by all manner of ways, 
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of which direct education — I mean not only of the head, 
but also of the character — plays the larger part ; and a large 
part is played by the more powerful, but less tangible, in- 
fluence of public example. To this end we have to study 
more carefully, besides the general principle of the formation 
of character, the laws by which character grows in detail, 
and the special prescriptions which special kinds of tempera- 
ment require — that study of the formation of character which 
Mill declared to be an immediate demand, which some have 
thought to be impossible. We shall have to find out both 
what ideas we wish to become the controlling ideas in the 
minds of ourselves and our children, and by what means we 
shall best secure their authority. And if we wish our lives 
to be guided by patriotism and public spirit in small things as 
well as great, not constrained by duty, but as if we were mem- 
bers of a larger family ; then, after assuring to each man those 
material conditions without which all exhortation to high- 
mindedness is a mockery, we shall have to make our individual 
citizens lovers of their society, because we have ourselves 
guided their growing wills by those ideas, and fashioned them 
into those habits which shall effectively control whatsoever 
they possess of powers of enjoyment, powers of work, powers 
of discovery, powers of art, powers of religion, by an authority 
which is the counterpart, or the reflection, of the highest social 
aspirations. 

S. Alexander. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 



